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EGYPT’S STROMG MAN 


TP YEN numbers—2, 4, 6 and 8—have played a big part in 
the life of the world’s most famous Arab leader, President 
Gama! Abdel Nasser of Egypt, bom in 1918. 


In 1952 he led an army coup 
which overthrew King Farouk. 
In 1954 he became Prime 
Minister and forced Britain— 
for 70 years the ruling Power 
in Egypt—out of the huge Suez 
Canal base. 

In 1956 he nationalised the 
Suez Canal, which had been 
internationally controlled, and 
survived the Suez war. 


€> Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1964 


In 1958 he 
became 
President of 
the United 
Arab Repub¬ 
lic (UAR), 
linking Egypt 
and Syria. 

Although Syria has broken 
away since, Egypt is still recog¬ 
nised as the UAR. 

One of Nasser’s most 
cherished projects is the Aswan 
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Dam scheme, which will open 
up a vast new area to food 
cultivation. 

Nasser has never forgiven the 
British their long occupation of 
Egypt, and their attitude to the 
Aswan dam increased his bitter¬ 
ness. 

Enmity 

When the United States, in 
1956, withdrew financial aid for 
the scheme Britain did the same, 
and Nasser has never disguised 
his enmity. He has supported 
the republican rising against the 
pro-British former ruler of the 


Red Sea State of Yemen. In 
fact, he has put 40,000 Egyptian 
troops—a third of his army— 
into that country. 

Nasser’s great ambition is to 
unite the Arab peoples and to 
destroy the State of Israel. He 
has been working for this ever 
since the Arab-Israel war of 
1948, which followed the 
creation of modern Israel out of 
what used to be Palestine. 

None of the Great Powers 
can afford to ignore the danger 
from this threat. 

See also pages 6 and 7 


In C N Next Week ! 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
—an exciting feature 
about D-Day 

A new serial by 
someone your own age 
(see page 11 of this 
issue) 

And 

BILLY FURY! 

A big picture of this 
singer from—Liverpool 

Order Your C N Now ! 
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MUSHROOMS HELP THE OILY BIRDS 


A Belfast boy is growing mush¬ 
rooms in an attic—to help sea 
birds affected by oil. 

Fifteen-year-old Roy Barr 
spends each weekend in a caravan 
by the sea at Ballyferris, County 
Down, keeping watch for birds in 
trouble. Any in danger are taken 
home, there to have the oil 
removed and to be fed until 
well enough to be taken back to 
the beach and released. 

Recently Roy has been tending a 
razorbill and a guillemot, which 
in their wild state scratched his 
hands. But a fortnight of care 

WATER FROM 
AN OIL 
WELL 

The Lincolnshire town of Gains¬ 
borough is getting more water by 
making use of an old oil well 
boring. 

Sunk to a depth of nearly 3,000 
feet, three years ago, the well was 
abandoned when no oil was 
struck. The oil company gave the 
well to the Lincoln Water Board, 
and tests with a temporary pump 
produced 14,000 gallons of water 
an hour—enough to supply the 
whole of Gainsborough for a 
short period. 

The Water Board hopes to 
increase production to 24,000 
gallons an hour. 

GIANT 

GASHOLDER 

A gasholder 215 feet high and 
267 feet in diameter is to be built 
at Leicester for the East Midlands 
Gas Board. 

The all-steel gasholder, which it 
is believed will be the biggest in 
the world, will have a capacity of 
eight million cubic feet. 


and feeding changed all that, and 
when Roy took the birds back to 
the sea and released them, they 
were in no hurry to make off. 

Cleaning materials and fish for 
food costs money, and that is why 
Roy is using the attic to grow 
mushrooms quickly. A local 
greengrocer buys them all. 

SNOWDON’S SPRING-CLEAN 


SCHOOL OF 

MANY PARTS 

A new boys’ grammar 
school has been built at 
Gateshead, County Durham— 
and there is not a single 
brick in it. 

The school, which has 34 
classrooms for 642 pupils, has 
been built of prefabricated 
sections fitted together. This 
means that, should the need 
arise, the school can be 
dismantled and re-erccted on 
another site. 



It seems to me 


e e © 


NYLON BOATS TO 
THE RESCUE 

The Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution has a new type of craft. 
Made of a nylon material, it is 
inflatable, powered by a 40 horse¬ 
power outboard motor, and can 
reach a speed of 25 knots. It 
needs a crew of only two. 

This type of craft will be used 
for “ inshore ” service; i.e. for such 
jobs as rescuing bathers and 
people • cut off by the tide, and 
helping small boats in difficulty. 

Some of these craft are already 
in service, and during the summer 
there will be 25 of them at Life¬ 
boat stations round the coast of 
the British Isles. 


She’s off to clean a mountain ? 
Well, not quite. Mrs Lowrie 
Thomas, of Llanberis, is making 
her annual climb to spring- 
clean the Welsh peak’s Summit 
Hotel. 



WORLD CHILDREN’S DAY 

jug 10th of June this year is World Children’s Day. 

On this day we are asked to remember all the young 
people in the world who are suffering from poverty, 
hunger, or disease. 

it P’m*- 


If you would like to 
celebrate this day, you can 
do so by sending off the 
specially designed postcard 
pictured on the right. 

Here’s how to do it : 

1 The cards cost 2d. each, 
but you can’t order less 
than ten. (That’s under 
2s., though, which is not 
much to give to help the 
poor and hungry.) 

2 Choose a country and 
write this at the bottom 
of the address part of the 
card. 

3 On the message part, put 
your own name, age, 
address, and a greeting. 

4 Put the right postage on 
the card for the country 
you want it to go to. 

The address, both for 

ordering the cards and send¬ 
ing them off, is : The 
World Children’s Day Com¬ 
mittee, 13 Heddon Street, 
London, W.1. 

I think this would be fun 
to do. You might get all 



sorts of interesting replies. 
And just think what it 
would mean to some of 
these poor children to feel 
that someone, . perhaps 
thousands of miles away, 
cares just a little bit about 
them ! 

7 kt Ectev 
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“ It’s a get-well 
card from the 
other comer!” 


“ Mum, that pea 
soup of yours 
clogs my water- 
pistol!” 




So that’s where the 
transistor got to! ” 
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Special Event 


• WHITBY, Yorkshire; 1,300th 0 MANCHESTER ; Schools cricket 

anniversary of the Synod (council) (junior), 6th June. North Lancashire 
of Whitby, 2nd-6th June. The Synod versus South Lancashire at Old Trafford 
fixed when Easter was to be observed £ BATH ; Festival of this Somerset 
in the Western churches. towni 3 r d-l4th June 

0 BRIGHTON ; Music Week at The Dome, 7th-l3th June 


" I never 
learned to 
read—and it 
hasn’t 

worried me!” 


“ Either we’re running into a. hurricane, 
sir, or somebody’s thrown a rice pudding 
at the scanner.’' 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 

IT I M I !!■—Aafc.W-:;— 

THE LYNDON JOHNSON LBNE 



A,! R. LYNDON B. JOHNSON has now been President of 
A the United States for six months, so let us try to sum up 


his foreign policy to date. 

First of all, the motto of this 
tall Texan is: Be calm, be strong 
—and talk peace. 

This is the policy he inherited 
from the late President Kennedy. 
Johnson, like Kennedy, is con¬ 
vinced of the need to keep up the 
strength.'unity and influence of the 
Western alliance and of the 
United Nations. 

He also feels that America 
(pop. 180 millions) should try to 
come to terms with Communist 
Russia, the world’s second most 
powerful State (pop. 250 millions), 


though the time is not considered 
ripe for a meeting between Presi¬ 
dent Johnson and the Russian 
leader, Mr. Krushchev. 

So- far the President has 
received in Washington his two 
main allies—the British Prime 
Minister, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
and the West German Chancellor, 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard. 

He has assured them both of 
continuing American support for 
the North Atlantic alliance which 
we call NATO, This means 
keeping strong US forces in 


President Lyndon Johnson with some of the USA’s future voters 


Western Europe at least until some 
kind of peace pact can be made 
with Russia and her allies. 

At that stage it would be 
possible to tackle the problem of 
the future of Germany, split in 
two since the last world war, and 
a cause of friction between Russia 
and the West. So could the 
difficult question of disarmament. 

A barrier to such settlements, in 
Mr. Johnson’s view, is the 
existence of Russia’s only satellite 
in the West—the island of Cuba, 
so near the American mainland. 

The President has failed to 
persuade such allies as Britain, 
France and Spain not to trade 

-By Our-- 

Special Correspondent 


with Cuba. But he can count on 
European support for any realistic 
attempt to prevent the overthrow 
of law and order in Latin 
America. 

His other chief problem is the 
hostility of Communist China, the 
world’s biggest nation (pop. 700 
millions). At the moment the 
USA and China refuse to talk 
to each other. 

The President seems to feel that 
he can count on British support 
around the world. In return he 
backs, the British case for keeping 
defence bases in Cyprus, Libya, 
Aden and Singapore. 

He also wants the better-off 
countries to increase their aid to 
poorer lands. For poverty breeds 
trouble: and that’s what President 
Johnson wants to steer clear of. 


NEW ON FEATURES? 

Dear Sir,—I have been a reader for the past three years, 
and have until recently enjoyed it very much. Now I find, 
however, that there are too few features in • it to hold my 
interest. I am twelve and would like to know how other 
readers feel about this. 


] should like to see these 
features in CN: a fashion column 
for twelve-year-olds and upwards; 
the current top ten; and the life- 
story of a different pop artist each 
week. 

I appreciate CN’s efforts to 
educate us, and I am also by all 
standards a fervent reader, but 
when I pick up C N I want to find 
in it what I consider good enter¬ 
tainment. 

Caroline M. A. Schuck, London, 
N.W.ll. 

NOT SO BIG 

Dear Sir,—Why is it that 
visitors to the country have to 
pick such enormous bunches of 
bluebells and other wild flowers? 

Wild flowers look just as nice 
in small bunches—and much the 
best left in their natural surround¬ 
ings! 

Julia Hoadley (16), Farn- 
borough, Kent. 


FANTASTIC ! 



Dear Sir,—In the issue of I7th 
August, 1963, I had a letter 
published appealing for stamps. 

The response was fantastic. In 
a week I had received 1,000 stamps 
and by the end of the month I 
had over 5,000. They are still 
arriving in thousands, ten months 
later 1 

I would like to thank everyone 
concerned for their kindness. 

Trevor Cooling, London, 
S.W.16. 
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LETTERS, PLEASE! 


Dear Sir,—I should like to 
receive letters from C N readers. 
I cannot go to school because, 
owing to an illness, I cannot 
stand, so I have lessons at home. 
I am 13 years old. 

I am interested in stamps and 
coloured pictures of other 
countries. 

Martin Manley, 21a Smalicombe 
Road, Foxhole Estate, Paignton, 
Devon. 


I am sure many of you will 
want to write to Martin. Editor. 


BEATLE IDOL 

Dear Sir,—I am a Swedish girl 
who wants pen-friends in England. 
My name is Irene and I am 13 
years old. I like pop music and 
my idols are The Beatles and The 
Dave Clark Five, 

I would like to correspond with 
boys and girls between 13 and 14 
years of age. 

Irene Larrson, Fack 11, Bjura, 
Norrbotten. Sweden. 


3 



Here's the very latest camera from Kodak—the 
Brownie Vecta. This is the camera with the brand-new 
modern shape, specially styled to suit your grip exactly. 
And it takes colour prints as well as black-and-white. 

Its cost ? Only 29/1 d, or 42/11 d for a complete Vecta 
outfit including camera, case, strap and two rolls of 
black-and-white film. 

You'll look good, you'll feel good and you'll take 
better pictures than ever with a Brownie Vecta camera. 
Load your Vecta with Kodacolor film for brilliant colour 
prints and, of course, Kodak Verichrome Pan for black- 
and-white prints. 


HINTS ON TAKING BETTER PICTURES No.2 

Check your picture composition! 

When photographing people, it is best to choose a 
plain background, because a background confused 
by strong patterns of light and shade may spoil the 
look of your subject. For this reason the sky is often 
ideal as a background. Remember this and your pic¬ 
tures will always be clear and well composed. 


r his hint is the second of a series you tv/// see in this paper. Cut them ail 
out and make yourseif a top-class photographer. 

Kodak know about photography 

The names ‘ Kodak, 1 * Brownie,' * Veda/ 4 Kodacofor' and 4 Verichrome' are registered trade marks of Kodak LUt 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


FRANKFURT SKATERS 


STATION UNDER 
THE PACIFIC 

A seismograph station is to be 
established on the bed of the 
Pacific 115 miles south-west of 
Arena Point, on the coast of 
California. (A seismograph is an 
instrument used for recording 
tremors caused by earthquakes.) 

Details given by the Lamont 
Geological Observatory at 
Columbia University, New York, 
show that the instrument is a 
development of the lunar seismo¬ 
graph used in the Ranger III 
Moon probe. 

Signals From Coast 

First of its kind, the seismo¬ 
graph station will be connected to 
a recording station on the coast, 
to which will be transmitted data 
on seismic waves in the ocean 
depths. Signals can also be sent 
back over the cable to the 
seismograph. 

The sea-bed station will be used 
for tracking small continental 
earthquakes; one of its great 
advantages is that it will be 
unaffected by noises and wind. 


MENACE OF THE BARK BEETLE 


Products from the timber 
forests bring in about 15 per 
cent, of the export earnings of 
the Central American republic 
of Honduras. This revenue is 
now seriously threatened by a 
plague of bark beetle, which has 
killed many thousands of pine 
trees during the past year. 

The bark beetle attacks the 
inside of the bark, destroying the 
life-giving cambium layer and 
/killing the tree, although it doe's 
hot damage the wood. 

The Food and Agricultural 
Organisation of the United 
Nations, which has been surveying 
the forests of Honduras during the 


past two years, is helping to fight 
the plague, which is now reported 
to be spreading in northern Nica¬ 
ragua and threatening the entire 
Central American pine belt 
. One result of the bark beetle 
plague is that large quantities of 
timber from diseased trees will 
now be available. Land thus 
cleared will be replanted with 
quick-growing species to supply 
new mills. 

WILDLIFE REFUGE 

A wildlife refuge covering 
18 square miies in the UIu Bernam 
region of Malaya, has been set up 
for the Sumatrqn rhinoceros. 


COMMONWEALTH ACROSTIC 

Answer the clues, and the initial letters, read downwards, will spell 
the old name for the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

1 Large Island south of Australia. 

2 Capital and seaport of Nova 
Scotia. 

3 Capital of Alberta. 

4 Large city and port of India. 
• 5 Salisbury is the capital of 

Southern ........ 

6 The Taj Mahal is in this 

country. < 

7 .... . Mountain stands 
behind Cape Town. 

8 River of Burma. 

9 Australian city famous for its 
bridge. 

10 British colony on the Chinese 
mainland. 

11 One of the Great Lakes. 

12 Island which won the George 
Cross. 

13 Part of the Indian Continent. 

14 Our nearest Atlantic neighbour. 

15 Range of mountains in western 
Canada. 

16 The Gilbert and ...... 

Islands are in the Pacific. 


Gliding along the streets of 
Frankfurt-on-Main, these 
young people are demon¬ 
strating the Pedalo, a kind 
of pedal-driven roller skate. 
It’s the latest craze in 
Germany, and looks fun—as 
long as you can stay upright! 


Answer on pane 12. 


MISSOURI 
MEMORIAL 
FROM LONDON... 

A memorial to Sir Winston 
Churchill is to be erected in 
Missouri from the stones of a 
ruined London church. 

The memorial is to be set up in 
Westminster College in the town 
of Fulton, where Sir (then Mr.) 
Winston made a historic speech 
in March, 1946. The stones will 
come from the shell of St. Mary 
the Virgin at Aldermanbury, des¬ 
troyed in an air raid in 1941. 

This church was one of the most 
remarkable in the City of London, 
for Wren deliberately designed it 
in the Gothic 1 manner, a style 
which was dead in his day and 
for which he had little sympathy. 

. .. JAPANESE 
BATTLESHIP 
FOR MISSOURI 

Japan has given Kansas City, 
capital of the American State of 
Missouri, a. battleship. But it is a 
model one, six feet long, of the 
former American battleship 
Missouri, aboard which the 
Japanese surrender was signed at 
the end of the Second World 
War. 

The model was made by a 
Japanese artist and can be 
operated by remote control. It is 
now on show in the Kansas City 
Museum. 


ICE AGE 
COASTLINE 

A coastline probably dating 
back to the Ice Age has been 
found on the ocean bed off 
the coast, of New South 
Wales. This ridge lies from 
three to twelve miles offshore. 

Scientists from the Uni¬ 
versity of Sydney, aboard an 
Australian Navy vessel, 
brought up samples of sedi¬ 
ment, shells, and biological 
materia] of a type found in 
much shallower water near 
the coast. 


FISH FOOD 

Moroccan housewives can now 
buy a new and cheap product- 
tasteless flour, produced, from fish. 

The fish-processing method was 
developed by a small industrial 
laboratory at the fishing port of 
Safi. Now a factory able to 
produce up to 10,000 tons of fish 
flour a year is to be built at the 
seaport of Agadir. 

FRAULEIN CAPTAIN 

Ursula Schiebe (23) has become 
the first German woman to pass 
the stiff navigation test set by the 
Water and Shipping Department 
at Wurzburg, Germany. 

As a result she is now the 
captain of a vessel which carries 
120 passengers on the River Main. 


BRIEFLY 


Cook’s Sound 

Soundings taken by a Royal 
New Zealand Navy party in 
Pickersgili Harbour, in South 
Island, showed that Captain 
Cook’s survey nearly 200 years 
ago was accurate. 

A third telescope , too feet high 
and with a disk 125 feet by 8 4 feet-, 
is to be built at Jodrell Bank at a 
cost of £ 100 , 000 . 

Man-size Job 

The New South Wales House¬ 
wives’ Association has a new 
President—a man. 

India will export 288,000 ions 
of coal to Burma annually for the 
next three years. The total value 
of the coal will be £ 3 , 375 , 000 . 

Chinese Deer-for Russia 

Fourteen rare Chinese Pere 
David’s deer, from che Duke of 
Bedford’s estate at Woburn 
Abbey, are being reared at 
Whipsnade before being sent to 
the Moscow Zoo. 

Fossils of giant crawling animals 
which lived 150 million years ago 
have been found on the Tibetan 
side of the Himalayas. 

The Niger Republic has banned 
game hunting for the next two 
years. 


Don’t miss these two exciting 

new adventures with Sue & SaW 

siirs r ft rv FirPUAWT fiin cot 


SUE’S BABY ELEPHANT (Ho. 69) 

Why were Sue and her friends 
hiding a baby elephant in the 
woods? What was Jum’s 
secret ? And why was a lurk¬ 
ing stranger trying to kidnap 
him? Sue Day, of the famous 
Happy Days family, finds her¬ 
self in a thrilling new adven¬ 
ture with an amazing pet ! 


SALLY’S CIRCUS SHIP (No. 70) 

Sally Doyle, the young 
ballerina, joins an exciting 
circus Touring the Medi¬ 
terranean. But a strange, 
unknown peril broods over 
this glamorous show! 


PRINCESS PICTURE LIBRARY 


ON SALE NOW! V - each 
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SWINGING SISTERS 


'J'VVO teenagers determined to make their way in the world 
of pop are 17-year-old Jackie (real name Chris) Hargraves 
and her sister Jill (16), of Wamham, Sussex. 



Jackie and Jill with brother Gerry and pianist David Whitaker 


Their debut disc, Loved By 
You, has already met with 
moderate success after several 
airings on radio and TV. 

The lyrics were written by their 
brother. Gerry, and the music was 
composed by David Whitaker (a 
serious as well as pop composer). 
The flip side of their record. Who's 
There? has recently been played 


on Two-Way Family Favourites. 

These swinging sisters are 
currently on a two-month tour of 
Midland clubs and made a quick 
return trip to London to appear 
in “Town Crier,” on the BBC 
Light programme. 

It's possible that we’ll be seeing 
and hearing more of Jackie and 
Jill! 


PLAIN SPEAKING 

Jsabel Hunter, of Morpeth, is a 
12-year-old girl who has just 
won the individual championship 
of the Northern Area Young 
Britons speaking competition. She 
also helped the Morpeth Group, 
consisting of herself and three 
14-year-olds—Barbara King, Sheila 
McBryde. and Christine Heron— 
to carry oft the team trophy. 

The Northern Area holds the 
National titles for both events, 
and will defend them in London 
in July. 

Another winner, is Victoria 
Giles, of Brightlingsea. Essex, who 
was awarded the Shakespeare 
Trophy for her performance as 
Puck in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream at the Colchester Elocution 
and Drama Festival. At nine, 
Victoria is the youngest trophy 
winner during the 15 years the 
Festival has existed. 



Grand piano for a grand winner 


^.iliiiim!iniihiiiSlSTER$)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)i!f 



= “ How do you feel after = 

= your first lesson ? ’ — 

= “A lot better off! ” = 

^llllilllllllillllllllllliililllllliillllllljllllllllllllllll 

PALACE TEA 

Jf you are sight-seeing in London 
this summer, visit the Royal 
Mews -in Buckingham Palace 
Road, where royal coaches and 
horses are on view to the public 
at 2s. 6d. per head. Slot machines 
provide lea and sandwiches. 

Visiting hours are 2.0—4.0 p.m. 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

SHE WON A 
PIANO! 

TT'S not every 13-year-old girl 
who wins a grand piano! 
But Michola Gebolys (left), of 
Woodford, Cheshire, was 
presented with one as her prize 
for winning the 1963 Piano Play¬ 
ing Competition, organised by the 
Piano Publicity Association. 

Michola was the youngest com¬ 
petitor. 
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CN invjtes you to meet 
the chart-hitting pop 
singer from Australia 
— FRANK IF1ELD 



pANS of FRANK IFIELD, the 26-year- first day of release, I Remember You won him a 
old singer from Australia, have plenty to Gold disc! It topped the Hit Parade for eight 
rave about. Apart from his obvious good looks, weeks consecutively, was among the American 
this fair-haired, green-eyed six-footer has a good “Top Ten ” and a hit in many other countries, 
voice! His successful follow-up discs. Lovesick Blues 

At 15 he entered the hard world of enter- and Wayward Wind, made Frank the first artist in 
tainment in Australia and finally ended up with a Britain to score three successive No. I Hits. 

TV show of his own. Then, within months of his The London Palladium, a Royal Command 
arrival in England in 1959, his first Columbia disc— Performance and overseas tours followed. His 
Lucky Devil—entered the charts. latest disc, Angry at The Big Oak Tree, is currently 

TV, radio and club dates followed. On the in the “ Top Thirty.” 
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| HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


THE ELECTION OF A SPEAKER 


AS soon as a General Election is over and the new House 
^ of Commons has assembled at Westminster, the Queen 
asks it to elect a Speaker. 


In any kind of Meeting or 
discussion group there has to be 
a chairman to keep order and see 
that the rules of the meeting are 
observed. And that is what the 
Speaker has to do. 

The election of a Speaker is a 
most odd and interesting 
ceremony. When the House 
assembles for the election, the 
Speaker’s Chair is empty. The 
Clerk of the House stands up in 
his place and points to an MP, 
on the Government side of the 
House. This MP then stands tip 
and proposes the name of the 
MP who he thinks should “take 
the Chair of this House as 
Speaker.” 

Short speech 

He will make a short speech 
saying favourable things about the 
man he proposes and then he will 
sit down. The Clerk of the House 
then points to another MP, who 
stands ,up and makes a short 
speech in favour of the man 
proposed. 



The Speaker’s Chair in the 
House of Commons 


All this has been arranged 
beforehand. 

When the new Speaker has been 
chosen in this way, he makes a 
short speech thanking the House. 
At this point there occurs an 
amusing scene. The two MPs 
who proposed the name of the 
new Speaker go to him, seize him 
by his arms and compel him to 
walk to the Chair. The new 
Speaker pretends that he does not 
want the job and puts up a 
struggle. This is because in the" 
past the office of Speaker was a 
difficult and dangerous one. Nine 
Speakers have died violent deaths. 

Queen’s approval 

However, the Speaker eventually 
gets to his seat, and he then 
thanks the House and adjourns it. 

' Next day the House meets again 
and it is summoned to the House 
of Lords. 

Here the new Speaker asks for 
the Queen’s approval. This is 
given by the Lord Chancellor. 


Next 

THE PRIME 

Week: 

MINISTER 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 



ANIMAL CONVERSATION 


MY young friends Paddy and Jane have been talking to me 
about whether animals talk to one another. 



The whole subject of communi¬ 
cation between animals is 
fascinating, but is also a vast and 
complicated one. I told these two 
enthusiasts that in most groups of 
animals we must not think of 
their-, W'ays of communicating as 
" talking.” 

Even quite lowly 
creatures have some 
means of giving 
signals or sounds 
which have some 
meaning, but only a 
few have anything 
which resembles a 
language. 

It is probable that 
only the apes and 
some monkeys possess 
a simple form of 
language; and even 
they use facial expres¬ 
sions, in addition to 
the noises they can 
make, to denote 
warnings, anger, 
pleasure or affection. 

Birds have voices, 
of course! These 
are used under cer¬ 
tain circumstances in order to 
produce a desired effect. 

The real songsters in the bird 
world are normally the males, and 
one of the most important uses 


of song is to make il clear to 
another cock of the same species 
that a certain territory—say, a 
garden—is “owned” and will be 
defended, usually by the strength 
of the song, but also by displaying 
bright plumage and occasionally 
by physical attack. 


“Asking” for food Me Hiking 

Nestling birds can indicate by 
their cheeping that they are 
hungry; and parent birds of many 
species will announce their arrival 
at the nest with special calls. . 


Alarm notes are common among 
birds and the blackbird is a good 
example. These birds, when they 
have newly fledged young, can 
alter their, alarms according to the 
type of enemy that has been 
spotted. The sound made if a 
squirrel or cat is around is 
different from that uttered if a 
hawk has been seen in the sky. 
Domestic chickens also behave in 
this way. 

Birds which travel in (locks use 
their voices to keep in contact in 
darkness. If you ever have the 

- by - 

Maxwell Knight 


chance of being out at night when 
birds are migrating, you can hear 
this for yourselves. 

Other kinds of animals also 
have their own methods of com¬ 
munication. Some female moths 
give off scent which is detected by 
the males through their antennae. 
This enables the males to find 
their mates. Grasshoppers and 
crickets “chirp” or “sing” for 
the same purpose. 

Snakes can follow scent trails 
left behind by the females, while 
the so-called hissing of serpents 
is a way of scaring off an enemy. 

Animals certainty have their 
own means by which they can 
attract others of their species, 
warn of danger, keep together, 
maintain territories, and benefit 
themselves-in other situations. - 
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Though a market scene in Cairo looks much the same as ever, 
Egypt is fast modernising itself under President Nasser 


These old-style sailing boats, called dhows, are still economical 
to use. But behind them is Cairo’s modern sky-line 


Air-passenger’s view of those ancient tombstones, th< 
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EGYPT 


SVJews In Pictures> 


T H 5 other day President Nasser—with Mr. 

Krushchev, who has provided the money- 
inaugurated the diversion of the Nile for the building 
of the Aswan High Dam. Working day and night, 
30,000 Egyptians, under Russian and Egyptian 
engineers, have blasted a great channel, 250 feet deep, 
through solid granite to lead the river round the site 
of the dam. When the latter is finished, it will add 
30 per cent, to Egypt’s cultivable land and provide 
enough hydro-electric energy to make the country 
an industrial power. By diverting the Nile through, 
a new canal, President Nasser is also changing the 
course of Egyptian history. 


Alexandria, the Egyptian city on the Mediterranean, 
has a very up-to-date and luxurious bathing-beach 


"!.Ssw-sSa s*: T&rjnz 


6 PyramWSi and alS0 (,eft 0f P^«re) the sharp. dMdTng. line between tf,e irrigated i^^^S Valleytnd 


sand 


From a CN Reader 

CATS’ 

BREAKFAST 

^BOUT 30 miles south of 
the F ran co-Spanish 
frontier, on the Mediterranean, 
is the village of La Escala. 

The local people are mainly 
fishermen, and during the morn¬ 
ing you can watch them mend¬ 
ing their nets and cleaning out 
their boats. They are wonder¬ 
ful characters, but I think that, 
of all the inhabitants of La 
Escala, the most remarkable are 
the cats! 

Cat, cats, and more eats 1 
White ones, tabbies, black ones, 
brown ones. And they must be 
some of the best-fed cats in the 
country! 

I saw a cat, one afternoon, 
pass by a dead fish that was 
lying on the sand. I thought: 
fancy him leaving it 1 Then a 
fisherman near by, who must 
have seen my surprise,. told me 
in broken English to come back 
next morning at six o'clock. 

Missing Boats 

I was down there at the 
water’s edge before dawn next 
morning, and the first thing that 
I noticed was that all the boats 
were missing. Usually the beach 
was jammed with them. Then 
I saw them out in the bay. Each 
boat carried about four huge, 
very powerful lights, which were 
used during the night to attract 
the fish. 

Gradually the lights went out, 
the sky lightened and the boats 
came inshore. It was then that 
I noticed two cats. They were 
sitting on a concrete ramp, 
waiting. 

As more and more boats were 
hauled up on the beach, cats 
appeared from everywhere. I 
saw some come out of windows, 
and others out of doors and off 
roofs. 

One old fisherman picked up 
a sardine and threw it to a cat. 
The cat grabbed it and ran off. 

Only One Fish 

As I watched, more came and 
went, each taking only one fish 
and then carrying it away. Some 
took a few minutes to select 
one, sniffing the unloaded fish- 
boxes in turn before deciding 
which to have. No-one made 
any move to stop them. 

Then, as suddenly as they had 
appeared, they vanished. I 
looked around and could only 
see one, beneath a cafe table. 
Then it, too, had gone, and 
there were only people left. 

P. JONES 
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LOOKINGM|TireSKY 

By Patrick Moore 

WILL WE SEE A COMET DIE? 


EVERYBODY has heard of comets. They are strange 
bodies, which may sometimes become very bright indeed; 
for instance, the Great Comet of 1811 had a tail which is said 
to have stretched more than halfway across the sky, and to 
have been visible in broad daylight. Yet not everybody is 
sure just what comets are, and some people confuse them 
with meteors or shooting-stars. 

the Sun. together with magnetic 
effects. 

Not all comets have tails. The 
really bright comets are very rare 
and the last was seen in 1910, 
though since then there have been 
numerous comets conspicuous 
enough to be seen without a 
telescope—such as the well- 
remembered Arend-Roland Comet 
of 1957. which was quite 
prominent for a few evenings in 
the spring. 

Patches of haze 

Telescopic comets often look 
like nothing more than small 
patches of haze in'the sky, and 
have been compared with “lumps 
of shining cottonwool,” which is 
not at all a bad description of 
them. It seldom happens that a 
year passes by without at least a 
dozen faint comets being under 
observation at one time or 
another.. 

Comets move round the Sun, 
but their paths or orbits differ 
from those of the planets; instead 
of being almost circular, they are 


In fact, there should be no 
confusion at all. A meteor is a 
tiny piece of material burning 
away in the Earth’s upper air; it 
shines brilliantly for a second or 
two, and then disappears. A 
comet, however, moves only very 
slowly against the background of 
stars, and has to be watched for 
many hours before it can be seen 
to be moving at all. 

A comet is not a solid body in 
the true sense of the word. It is 
made up of small pieces of matter, 
perhaps icy, enclosed in a large 
“envelope” of extremely thin 
gas. 

Tail-first 

The tail, too, is made up of 
gas, and always points more or 
less away from the Sun, so that 
when the comet is moving out¬ 
wards (that is to say, when it is 
receding from the Sun) it moves 
tail-first. 

Modern astronomers believe 
that this strange behaviour of a 
comet’s tail is due to the 
pressure of particles sent out by 


very elliptical. Great “comets, 
such as that of 1811, take 
thousands or . perhaps even 
millions of years to complete one 
journey. This means that they 
are seen only once in a lifetime; 
since a comet depends upon 
reflecting the light of the Sun, it 
is not visible except when it is 


seen.) Of all the bright comets, 
the only one with a period of less 
than a century is Halley's, which 
was last visible in 1910 and will 
be back again in 1986. 

Many of the faint comets have 
shorter periods. Particularly 
notable is Encke’s Comet, which 
goes round the Sun in only 3.3 
years. It was discovered in 1786, 
and has since been observed at 
47 different returns. At the 
moment it is approaching the 
Sun, and will be’ observable 
again by the end of this month, 
though it will not be visible with 
the naked eye. 



Comets move very slowly against a background of stars 


reasonably close to the Sun and 
the Earth. (To be strictly 
accurate, the Sun acts upon 
materials in the comet and makes 
them send, out a certain amount 
of light of their own; but without 
the Sun, the comet would not be 


Recently an interesting idea has 
been put forward by the American 
astronomer, Mr. F. L. Whipple. 
He points out that some of the 
comets with short periods have 
been seen to break up, or even 
disappear completely. There is the 


LOVELIEST 
WILDERNESS 
IN THE WORLD 



“ FF ever I feel homesick, 
that’s where I go,” said 
a young Fijian, a student of 
London University: “I go to 
the Palm House at Kew I I 
walk there among the coconut 
palms and the pawpaws, and 
I smell the frangipane, and I 
think I am at home.” 


No matter where he comes 
from, any visitor to Kew Gardens 
must find there something to 
remind him of his own country. 
Plants from India and Africa, 
trees from-Corsica and Kentucky, 
heat-loving exotics and snow- 
loving Alpines—all have their 
place and flourish in this garden 
that has been called “the loveliest 
wilderness in the 
world.” 

The 300 superbly 
cultivated acres on 
the banks 'of the 
Thames lie within the 
boundaries of Greater 
London. Now comes 
the news that a 
“satellite Kew" has 
been acquired in 
Sussex. The house, 
gardens and woods at 
Wakehurst Place, 
Ardingly, were 
bequeathed recently 
to the National Trust 
and it has been 
decided that the 
Royal Botanical 
Gardens shall have a 
long lease of the 
grounds. 

This will be a 
tremendous asset, not 


Magnolia blossom in Kew Gardens 



Lemons growing in one of the 
greenhouses at Kew 


only to Kew Gardens but also to 
the general public, who will have 
another 120 acres of gardens and 
400 acres of woodland thrown 
open to them. 

The gardens at Kew began as 
the private property of the Royai 
Family two centuries ago. Their 
development as botanical gardens 
was really due to the mother of 
George III, who began laying 
them out in 1760. 

George III himself took a great 
interest in the work. He appointed 
as director Sir Joseph Banks, the 
famous botanist who accompanied 
Captain Cook on his first voyage 
of discovery in the Pacific, and 
brought back a valuable collection 
of plants. 


It was on behalf of Kew that 
Captain Bligh was sailing in the 
Pacific at the time of the famous 
mutiny. On board the Bounty 
were botanists who were to intro¬ 
duce to the West Indies the bread¬ 
fruit trees they had collected in 
Tahiti. Ever since those days, men 
have travelled to distant parts of 
the world to bring back specimens 
for this great collection, which 
today comprises more than 45.000 
species, representative of every 
region of the Earth’s Surface. 

Student-gardeners 

Although it is not a teaching 
establishment, the facilities at Kew 
are used to train student-gardeners, 
and the possession of a “Kew 
certificate ” is the stepping stone 
to the most important posts in the 
horticultural world. Students 
have gone out from Kew to take 
charge of the great botanical 
gardens in New York, New 
Zealand, Argentina and half the 
places in between. 

It could be said that the British 
Empire in miniature grew in Kew 
Gardens, for here many of its 
industries were started and 
fostered. Seeds from the rubber 
trees of the Amazon were 
cultivated, and led to the founding 
of the rubber industry of Malaya. 
Cocoa and coffee plantations, 
quinine and timbers and tropical 
fruits, all owe much to this vitally 
important research centre. 

Kew has worked on every kind 
of plant problem, from an Indian 
cure for leprosy to the best kind 
of willow for cricket bats. 
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famous’ case of Biela’s Comet, 
which split into two pieces at the 
return of 1846. was seen again as 
a double comet in 1852, and has 
never been observed since, though 
a shower of shooting-stars seems 
to have taken its place. 

Mr. Whipple supposes that each 
time a comet nears the Sun, some 
of the icy material in , its head 
evaporates, so that the comet 
loses material. As a comet has 
much less mass than even a small 
planet, it has only a limited 
amount of material to lose, and 
eventually it will “die.” This has 
happened more than once in the 
history of observation; Biela's 
Comet has vanished, and so have 
the short-period comets of Tempel, 
Brorsen, and Holmes, to name 
only three. 

“ Death-dates ” 

Mr. Whipple has found that 
Encke's Comet is much less bright 
now than it used to be a century 
ago, so that presumably it has 
lost much of its material. If it 
continues to fade, it will die 
about the year 1992. He has also 
given “death-dates” for various 
other well-known comets of short 
period. 

Whether Mr. Whipple is right 
or not remains to be seen, but at 
least his ideas sound reasonable 
enough; comets cannot live nearly 
as long as planets. So astronomers 
will be keeping a close watch on 
Encke’s Comet this summer, 
measuring its brightness and see¬ 
ing how it behaves. 



CHESS 



'jP HE Southern Counties 
Junior Championships were 
held this year at Butlin’s 
Holiday Camp, Bognor Regis. 

The Under-12 title was' shared 
between H. Price, M. Staples, and 
C. Sass (the last-named, you may 
remember, won his section in the 
London Junior Championships). 

T. Robbins, Sass's friend from 
Battersea Grammar School, won 
the LFnder-14 section. This makes 
a double for him, too, as he won 
the Junior Section of the London 
Championships. 

Battersea Grammar School also 
provided the winner of the Under- 
16 section, T. Baldwin. They must 
have a good chess club there! 
M. G. Smith of Harrow won the 
Under-18 section. 
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This week’s problem is fairly 
easy. White plays and mates 
Black in two moves. 

^ Answer on page 12 

T. MARSDEN 
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With the Gods taking sides between the Greeks and the Trojans, the battle became even 
more bitter than before. The Greek hero, Achilles, determined to avenge the death of 
his friend, Patrochis, slaughtered his foes, among whom was the son of the King of Troy. 


Part 23 


I, As many of his ill-fated troops made for 
safety within the city walls, the Trojan king, 
Priam, lamented the cruel fate of his son, 
Lycaon, killed by the Greek warrior, Achilles. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


PORTRAIT STAMPS FROM FRANCE 


^ FRENCH king who died as a prisoner-of-war in Britain 
is honoured on a new stamp issued recently in France. 
He was John II, known as John the Good. He had been 
on the throne only six years when his army was defeated by 
the English, led by the Black Prince, at the Battle of Poitiers, 
in 1356. 


King John was taken prisoner 
and was held in captivity in 
England for three years. Released 
by the payment of a large ransom, 
King John left behind him as a 
hostage his son, the Duke of 
Anjou. When the Duke escaped, 
King John voluntarily gave him¬ 
self up to the English and 
returned to captivity, as he felt 
himself in honour bound to do. 

John died in 1364 at the Palace 
of the Savoy, in London. The 
Palace later became a hospital and 
was demolished about 150 years 
ago, when Waterloo Bridge was 
being constructed. The tiny 
Chapel of the Savoy and part of 
the Savoy Hotel now stand on 
the site of the Palace of the 
Savoy. 

The new 
stamp shows 
a portrait of 
King John. It 
is based on a 
portrait 
believed to 
have been 
painted by his 
personal 
servant, 
Girard 
d'Orleans, who shared his master’s 



by C. W. Hill 


captivity in England. The paint¬ 
ing is now in the Louvre Museum, 
Paris. 

Another new French stamp 
portrays John Calvin, the 
Protestant preacher, who died in 
1564. Although a Frenchman by 
birth, Calvin spent much of his 
life in Switzerland. Many of his 
ideas, derived from a close study 
of the Bible, were later adopted 
by the Puritans in Britain and the 
Huguenots, or French Protestants, 
in France. 



The new 
stamp shows 
Calvin ’ s 
portrait.. It 
carries a small 
premium 
above its face 
value for 
postage, and 
money raised 
by its sale will 
be donated to 
the French 
Red Cross. 


JT’rom Hungary comes a complete 
new series showing various 
Post Office departments at work. 


One stamp shows postmen sorting 
parcels and another features the 
telephone service. Pictured here 



is the 10-forint value, showing a 
postwoman delivering a letter to 
a schoolgirl. 


Last year the Polish Post Office 
issued a series of large stamps 
portraying dogs of different breeds. 
This proved so popular that a 
series featuring cats is now being 
prepared. 

There are ten stamps in the 
series, with portraits ranging from 
those of the aristocratic Siamese 
and the dignified Persian to the 



ordinary common-or-garden tabby. 
Pictured here is the 60-groszy 
value, with a tortoiseshell kitten. 
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F 20 FRENCH QF 

AUSTRALIA 
FLOWERS 
COMMONWEALTH 
WHOLE WORLD 

Send 4Jd. postage plus your name and 
. address and just put a cross by the gift _ 
5 you would like and it will be sent ABSO- Sj 
qLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE together S 
i with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) 7" 
H Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. £ 
R But additional items can be purchased 2 
w at 8d. each, or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) * 
Please tell your Parents. < 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


b“ 

He 


R 8 

E 50 


DIANA KING 


(CN4T). 18a Church St., 
Walton-on-THames, 5y. 



with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

SfiC UTrull D^mrl Linrlilav I yiHrlArt 




STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


ONE PRICE APPROVALS Id. EACH 
(MIXED COLONIALS or MIXED FOREIGN) 
SUPERIOR APPROVALS—FROM Id. EACH 

25 DIFFERENT LUXEMBOURG . 2/- 

25 „ MONACO . 2/6 

25 „ SAN MARINO ......... 2/«- 

500 WORLD . «/- 

Please tell your parents <£ send Sd. 'postage. 

A lflUIFQ < CNP )’ 2 Grange Ave., 
■ UU11C.W EAST BARNET, HERTS. 


IT IS 

MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name 
and address dearly when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. Also 
please make sure that you send 
your reply to 
the address In the 
advertisement 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 


PICK A PUZZLE 

PAIR THE PICTURES 



Study the twelve drawings above 
and see if you can pair them off. 
(For example, Pig and Whistle.) 


EAT, WEAR 
OR PLAY? 

What would you do with 
each of the following — eat, 
wear, or play it? 

Ocarina, chiton, burnous, 
balalaika, cole-slaw, epaulet. 


TRUE OR FALSE? 

Can you say whether the following 
statements are true or false ? 

British Guiana is an island in 
the West Indies. 

Britain has a colony on the 
American continent north of 
Panama. 

London is on a higher latitude 
than New York. 

The Congo is the longest 
African river. 


THE NAME’S 
THE SAME 

What article of clothing 
suggests a Welsh county ? 
What chemical element sug¬ 
gests one of our nine planets ? 
What London railway station 
suggests a famous battle? 
YVhat species of duck suggests 
the engine holding the world’s 
railway speed record ? 


FOUR FISH, 
PLEASE! 

Beginning at the top line, work 
downwards, taking one letter from 
each line to form the names of 
four sea fish. 

WHPH 
E O A H 
I L R L 
R T I L 
A B I I 
U C N N 
G G K T 

JUST TWO MAKE 
FOUR 

The same two letters inserted in 
each of the following will form 
four complete words. 

Gr . . s, . . set, ph . . e, h . . te 


Aiwwers to puzzles are on pose 12 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

My first is in colour but never in hue. 
My second's in holly and also in yew; 
My third is in van, though it isn't in 
car. 

My fourth is in distant but absent 
from far. 

My fifth is in chicken and also in hen. 
My sixth is in ink but missing from 
pen ; 

My last is in master and also in dame. 
My whole you will find is a well- 
known girl's name, 

WORD-CHANGE 

Can you change DAMP to FINE 
in four moves, altering only one 
letter at a time and always form¬ 
ing a complete word? 


MUSIC QUIZ 

Answer the clues to form, in the 
blank spaces, the names of a 
musical instrument and a com¬ 



ing organ. 4 Molten volcanic 
matter. 5 Finished. 



The nine planets are Earth, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Pluto, 
Saturn, Uranus, Venus. Can you arrange them to fill the spaces ? 
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When the Hunter family left Canada on a visit to England, they 
boarded their three pets—Luath, the labrador, Bodger, the bull- 
terrier, and Tao, the Siamese cat—with an old friend named John 
Longridge. The animals, longing for their old home, tried to trek 
the 300 miles back there. Mr. Longridge couldn’t find out what had 
happened to them, and had to tell the returning Hunters that he was 
afraid they had been lost in the wilds ... 


11. End of the 
Journey 

L ONGRIDGE'S hours of tele- 
phoning the night he returned 
hnd brought results, and in the 
following week he and the 
Hunters spent many hours 
patiently tracking down evidence 
which was sometimes so conflict¬ 
ing and confusing (hat it was 
useless, and sometimes so coinci- 
. dental that il was difficult to 
believe. 

The brother of one of the bush 
pilot’s Indian guides had met a 
cousin recently returned from rice 
■ harvesting who had some wild 
story of a cat and dog appearing 
out of the night and casting a spell 
- over the rice crop so that it 
multiplied a thousandfold; and the 
little girl called Helvi Nurmi, her 
■ voice distressed and tearful, had 
described in detail the beautiful 
Siamese cat who had stayed for 
so short: a time with her.. Some¬ 
where in the Ironmouth Range a 
forester had reported seeing two 
dogs; and a surly farmer spoke of 
a certain white dog (“Ugly as sin 
he was—a great, vicious, powerful 
beast!”) who had killed a flock of 
prize-winning chickens and 
savagely beaten up his poor peace- 
loving collie. 

Peter had smiled for the first 
time on hearing this: it had 
conjured up for him a vivid 
picture of Bodger, in his aggressive 
element, thoroughly enjoying him¬ 
self in a fight, cheerfully wicked 
and unrepentant as ever. He 
would rather have heard this than 
anything, for he knew that his 
unquenchable, wayward old clown 
was not made for sadness or 
uncertainty. 

His deep grief he kept to him¬ 
self, and would not undermine it 
now with this softening hope: 
Bodger was dead; Luath almost 
certainly so; and his conviction 
was steady and unalterable. 

After the kindly James 
Mackenzie had telephoned with 
the news that both dogs had been 
alive ten days ago, the family had 
pored over the map and seen the 
barrier that stretched between 
„ them and any admitted hope: 
wild, lonely terrain, rugged and 
cruel enough to beat down the 
endurance of any fresh and 
powerful dog, let alone the sick, 
half-starved, exhausted one* that 
Mackenzie had described. All 
that could be hoped for now was 
that the end of their long journey 
had come quickly and mercifully 
in that wilderness. 

L ongridge was visiting the 

Hunters; and, partly to get 
away from the depressing tele¬ 
phone calls from well-meaning 
but ill-informed people, he sug¬ 
gested that they all go and camp 
out in the Hunters’ summer 
cottage on Lake Windigo. 

On the last afternoon, the Sun¬ 
day of Peter’s 12th birthday, they 
decided to make a last expedition, 
taking the old Allen Lake Trail, 
then cutting off up the face of the 
hill to Lookout Point, and return¬ 
ing by the lake shore. 

They walked for the most part 
in companionable silence, each 
busy with his own thoughts. To 
Jim Hunter a walk without a dog 
lacked savour. The thought of 
Luath’s last retrieve as Mackenzie 
had described it affected him more 


than anything else, for he knew 
the frustrated humiliation his dog 
would feel with a pain-locked 
mouth and a bird to be brought 
in. 

Peter had taken a short cut up 
the steep rockbound side of the 
hill. He sat on a log, staring 
into space, and he too remembered 
this time last year—when he had 
tried to train Bodger as a gun 
dog by throwing a stuffed leather 
glove into the bush after firing a 
gun: the willing co-operation and 
eager retrieves the first day; then, 
increasingly limp-tailed boredom 
and sulky ears, followed by 
deepening deafness, limping paws, 
and an unbearable air of martyr¬ 
dom; and terminated two days 
running by Bodger’s appearance 
out of the bush with a diligent, 
puzzled expression—but no leather 
glove. 

The corners of Peter’s mouth 
lifted when he remembered the 
scene that followed—the third 
day’s throw and shot; then his 
quiet stalk after his White Hope 
into the depths of the bush—and 
the wily Bodger furiously digging 
a third glove grave! 



by Sheila Burraford 


S UDDENLY Elizabeth stood up. 

“Listen I ” she said. “Listen, 
Daddy—I can hear a dog bark¬ 
ing!” 

“You're imagining things,” said 
her mother. 

“Wait, wait! Just one minute 
—you'll be able to hear it in a 
minute, too,” whispered Eliza¬ 
beth; and her mother, remember¬ 
ing the child's hearing was still 
young and acute enough to hear 
the squeaking noise of bats and 
other noises lost forever to 
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He sighed now—in his sudden 
loneliness rubbing his eyes with 
the back of his hand—and picked 
up his camera, for he could hear 
his family coming. 

They sat for a long time on the 
flat rocks of Lookout Hill. 

It was very peaceful and quiet; a 
chickadee sang his poignant little 
piece for them, and the inevitable 
whisky-jack arrived on soundless 
wings to pick up crumbs from 
within a few feet. 


They were all together again, 

at the end of The Incredible 
Journey 

adults—and now even to Peter— 
remained silent. 

Elizabeth’s tense, listening 
expression changed to a slowly 
dawning smile. 

“It’s Luath!” she announced 
matter-of-factly. ”1 know his 
bark!” 

“Don’t do this to us, Liz,” said 
her father gently. "It’s . . 

Now Peter thought he heard 
something too; “Shhh . . .” 

There was silence again, every¬ 
one straining to hear in an agony 
of suspense. 

“Whistle, Dad!” said Peter 
breathlessly. 

The sound rang out piercingly 
shrill and sweet; and almost 
before the echo rebounded a 
joyous, answering bark rang 
around the surrounding hills. 


They stood there in the quiet 
afternoon, their taut bodies await¬ 
ing the relief of suspense; they 
stood at the road’s end, waiting to 
welcome a weary, traveller who 
had journeyed so far, with such 
faith, along it. 

They had not long to wait. 
Hurtling through the, bushes on 
the high hillside of the trail, a 
small, black-tipped wheaten body 
leaped the last six feet down with 
careless grace and landed softly 
at their feet. The unearthly, 
discordant wail of a welcoming 
Siamese rent the air. 

Elizabeth’s face was radiant with 
joy. She kneeled, and picked up 
the ecstatic, purring cat. 

“Oh, Tao!” she said softly, and 
as she gathered him into her arms 
he wound his black needle-tipped 
paws lovingly around her neck. 
"Tao!” she whispered, burying 
her nose in his soft fur, and Tao 
tightened his grip in such an 
ecstasy of love that Elizabeth 
nearly choked. 

Longridge had never thought of 
himself as being a particularly 
emotional man, but when the 
Labrador appeared an instant 
later, a gaunt, stare-coated shadow 
of the beautiful dog he had last 
seen, running as fast as his legs 
would carry him towards his 
master, all his soul shining out of 
sunken eyes, he felt a lump in his 
throat. 


]l,T 1NUTES passed; everyone 
had burst out talking and 
. chattering excitedly, gathered 
around the dog to stroke and pat 
and reassure, until he too threw 
every vestige of restraint to the 
winds, and barked as if he would 
never stop, shivering violently, his 
eyes alight and alive once more 
and never leaving his master’s 
face. The cat, on Elizabeth’s 
shoulder, joined in with raucous 
howls; everyone laughed, talked 
or cried at once, and for a while 
there was pandemonium. 

Then, suddenly—as though the 
same thought had struck, them alt 
simultaneously—there was silence. 
No-one dared to look at Peter. 

He was standing aside, aimlessly 
cracking a twig over and over 
again until it became a limp 
ribbon in his hands. He had not 
touched Luath, and turned away 
now when the dog at last came 
over, including him in an almost 
human round of greeting. 

“I’m glad he’s back. Dad,” was 
all he said. “And your old Tao- 
cat, too!” he added to Elizabeth, 
with a difficult smile. 

Elizabeth, the factual, the 
matter-of-fact, burst into tears. 
Peter scratched Tao behind the 
ear, awkward, embarrassed. 


It 

“I didn’t expect anything else— 
! told you that. I tell you what.” 
the boy continued, with a 
desperate cheerfulness, avoiding 
the eyes of his family, “you go 
on down—I’ll catch up with you 
later. I want to go back to the 
Lookout and see if I can get a 
decent picture of that whisky- 
jack." 

There would never be a more 
blurred picture of a whisky-jack, 
said Longridge grimly to himself. 
Then, on an impulse, he Spoke 
aloud. 

“How about if 1 came too, 
Peter? I could throw the crumbs 
and perhaps bring the bird 
nearer?" 

Even as he spoke he could have 
bitten back the words, expecting a 
rebuff, but to his surprise the boy 
accepted his offer. 

'TMIE two remaining now 
returned to Lookout Point. 
They look some photographs. 
They prised an odd-shaped fungus 
growth off a tree. They found, 
incredibly, the cylindrical core of 
a diamond drill. 

And all the time they talked; 
of rockets, orbits, space; gravely 
they pondered the seven stomachs 
of a cow; tomorrow’s weather; but 
neither mentioned dogs. 

Now, still talking, they were 
.back at the fork of the trail; 
Longridge looked surreptitiously 
at his watch: it was time to go. 

He looked at Peter. 

“We’d better g-” he started 

to say, but his voice trailed off 
as he saw the expression on the 
face of the tense, still, frozen boy 
beside him, then followed the 
direction of his gaze. 

Down the trail, out of the dark¬ 
ness of the bush and into the light 
of the slanting bars of sunlight, 
joggling along with his peculiar 
nautical roll, came—Bodger! 

The old terrier’s ragged banner 
of a tail streamed out behind him; 
his battle-scarred ears were upright 
and forward; and his noble pink 
and black nose twitched, straining 
to encompass all that his short 
gaze was denied. 

He broke into a run, faster and 
faster, until the years fell away, 
and hurled himself at Peter. 

John Longridge turned away 
then and left them, an indis¬ 
tinguishable tangle of boy and 
dog, in a world of their own 
making. He started down the 
trail as in a dream. 

Halfway down he became aware 
of a small animal running at 
lightning speed towards him. It 
swerved past his legs with an agile 
twist and he caught a brief glimpse 
of a black-masked face and a 
long black tail. 

YT was Tao, returning for his old 
* friend, so that they might end 
their journey together. 

THE END 

THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY was first 
published by Hodder and Stoughton in 
May, 1961. The illustrations to our serial 
were taken from the Walt Disney film of 
the same name. 

© Sheila Burnford, 196-1 


Beginning Next Week! 
A new serial 

RUNAWAY RIDERS 

by a very young author, 
BERNAGH BRIMS. 
Bernagh was only 15 
when she wrote this 
exciting story 
In CN Next Week! 
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JILL, THE 

SWIMMING 

HAIRDRESSER 



-■mzi »■- 

Jill Norfolk 


'J'here should be some exciting 
racing at Blackpool on 
Friday and Saturday, when 
Britain’s swimmers meet a team 
from the Netherlands. 

There will be a number of great 
swimmers competing, but perhaps 
most of the attention will be 
focussed on Jill Norfolk, the 17- 
year-old London girl who became 
a world champion last month. 

Record-Breaker 

Jill's leap to fame came in a 
record-breaking weekend at Black¬ 
pool. She became the fastest girl 
in the world in the 110 yards 
backstroke. On the following day 
she played her part in the British 
team which created a world record 
for the 4x 110 yards medley relay. 

Jill, who lives in Camden Town, 
is an apprentice hairdresser. 





Throwing the Javelin 

IF you can throw a crickct-ball a lot farther than most boys, 
you should take up throwing the javelin. 


The javelin is held with one 
hand only, at the corded grip. 

There are three main types of 
grip - 

1: The javelin is held diagonally 
across the palm; the first finger is 
curled slightly round the shaft, 
while the second finger and the 
thumb are firmly behind the 
binding; 

2 : The first finger is well behind 
the binding while the other three 
fingers are curled firmly round the 
binding; 

3; The javelin passes between 
the first and second fingers, which 
press firmly against the binding. 

In all these grips the little finger 
is nearest the point of the javelin. 

During the run, the javelin is 
carried with the arm bent, the 


the run with the left foot) make 
a mark. 

Now return to the start and run 
through again, and, as the left leg 
strikes the mark, withdraw the 
javelin from the head, turning the 
body at right-angles to the throw 
with the head looking over the 
shoulder: this is called the first 
stride. 

The second stride will be on the 

-By--— 

F. J. Horwill 

Senior Honorary Amateur 
Athletic Association Coach 
Here is another in a series of 
instructional articles specially 
written for C N ' 




Scotland’s Bobby McGregor, 
world’s best in the 110 yards 
freestyle, will also be at Blackpool 


Susan Platt, Britain’s finest woman with the javelin 


hand close to the head (at about 
ear-level), and the point a little 
down. It should be held in a 
relaxed manner. 

, The delivery of the javelin is 
similar to throwing a bail. There 
is a natural turning of the 
shoulder towards the line of 
throw, at which point the javelin 
is drawn back. 

As in the case of the Triple 
Jump (see last week’s C N), the' 
key thing to remember is that the 
same RHYTHM should be main¬ 
tained in the run. 

Start with a short run of five 
paces with the javelin held at head 
height. Where the left foot lands 
on the fifth stride (having started 


right foot, with the shoulders still 
at right-angles, but the hips more 
to the front. 

The third stride will be on the 
left foot, when the javelin should 
be close to the athlete. 

The fourth stride will be the 
Cross-Step, the right foot landing 
at right-angles to the path of 
throw in front of and across the 
left foot; at this point the pull on 
the javelin begins, with great 
effort. 

The throw is completed on the 
fifth stride, when the shoulder is 
high and the right arm completely 
extended. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 
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CALLING ALL SPORTS BODIES! 

SCHOOLS’ sportsmasters and secretaries of sports 
organisations are inviled to use this page of C N to 
announce forthcoming events, results of competitions, and 
outstanding individual feats. (With photographs if 
desired). 

With limited space there cannot; of course, be any 
guarantee of publication, but every effort will be made 
to include as many items as possible each week. 

Address your material to: The Sports Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Some throwers prefer counting 
as the right foot hits the check¬ 
mark, counting one as the left kg 
lands over the mark. In such a 
case, you start your run up to the 
check-mark with your right foot. 

It is important to remember 
that the body is always in front 
of the javelin until the actual 
throw; and that the. javelin is 
pulled into the throw, not pushed. 

A good lean-back of the trunk 
prior to delivery enables more 
force to be exerted on the throw. 

There must be no check in the 
run at delivery—the transition 
should be smooth and rhythmical. 

The arm must be kept back 
until the last possible moment 
before delivery. 

Yell of Effort! 

The last phase of the throw is 
done at a violent pace, and it has 
been found that a yell of effort 
as the spear is about to be 
delivered often results in as much 
as ten per cent, improvement. 

Strength training can be done 
by throwing a weight of 3 lb. with 
the same action. The weight 
should be increased by a pound a 
month until you are able to throw 
a 12-lb, weight or shot with a 
one-stride throw. 

Next week : Hurdling 

FOR GIRLS, TOO ! i 

!; Many readers have written ; 

> to ask whether the ; 

; methods described in these <! 
\ articles can be adopted by 
; girl athletes. i 

■ The answer is: Yes! 

■ Mr. Horwill is also a ! 
i Women’s AAA coach, and his I 
I; articles are designed to help ; 

both boys and girls. <: 

Olympics Note 

Russia will be sending a party 
of 6oo to Tokyo for the Olympic 
Games — 450 of them com¬ 
petitors, the rest officials ! 


CUP CRICKET 

’J’he second round of the Gillette 
Cup, cricket’s knock-out com¬ 
petition, opens this Wednesday. 
There are eight matches, one of 
them involving Durham, sole 
Minor Counties survivor front the 
first round. 

Durham, who knocked out 
another Minor Counties side. 
Hertfordshire, faces the tougli job 
of trying to beat Sussex, the cup- 
holders. at Hove. It looks like a 
task well beyond their powers. 

Worcestershire, beaten in last 
season’s final, went out in the first 
round this year. Their conquerors, 
Glamorgan, are at home today to 
Essex. 



The Gillette Cup 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 4) : Commonwealth Acrostic : British Honduras ; True ; False— 
1 Tasmania. 2 Halifax. 3 Edmonton, the Nile is the longer by about 1,000 
4 Bombay. 5 Rhodesia. 6 India, miles.. The Name’s The Same : Car- 
7 Table. 8 Irrawaddy. 9 Sydney, digan ; Mercury; Waterloo ; Mallard. 
10 Hong Kong. II Erie. 12 Malta. Four Fish, Please ! Whiting; herring ; 
13 Pakistan. ■ 14 Ireland. 15 Rockies, pollack ; halibut. Just Two Make 
16 Ellice — THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Four : as. Riddle-Me-Rce : Cynthia. 
(P. 8) : CN Chess Club : 1. N-B5 Word-Change : Damp, dame, dime, 
dis.ch K.N1 ; 2. B-Q5 mate. (P. 10) : dine, fine. Music Quiz : Cure ; evil ; 

Planet Puzzle : lung ; lava ; over—CELLO ; ELGAR. 

JUPITER 
N L 
MERCURY 
V P T 

EARTH O 
SATURN U 

URANUS 
MARS E 

Pictures for Pairs : Pig and Whistle ; 

Egg and Spoon ; Ball and Chain ; 

Nut and Bolt : Hammer and Tongs ; 

Snakes and Ladders. Eat, Wear, 
or Play ? Play it—a wind instrument; 
wear it—garment worn by Ancient 
Greeks ; wear it—a hooded cloak ; 
play it—a stringed instrument ; eat 
it—seasoned cabbage ; wear it— 
shoulder piece on military uniform. 

True or False ? False—it is on the 
South American mainland ; True— 




WONDERFUL OFFER 

BRAND NEW 

TENTS 

44^9 p.& p. 2/9 

Genuinely worth 60/- 
6 ft. X 4 ft. X 3* ft., 12 In. walls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs into bag measuring 

18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4| lb. 
Ideal for Hikers, Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

Cash , cheque or P.O. with enter, 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

MAGlLTOWN TRADING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. CN6) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 
MET 7010 Closed on Saturdajs. 










































































